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* ‘Arise ! Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached.’’ 



THE DIVINE INCARNATION OR AVATARA 



By Swami Vivekananda 



Jesus Christ was God — the personal 
God become man. He has manifested 
himself many times in different forms 
and these alone are what you can wor- 
ship. God in His absolute nature is not 
to be worshipped. Worshipping such 
God would be nonsense. We have to 
worship Jesus Christ, the human mani- 
festation, as God. You cannot worship 
anything higher than the manifestation 
of God. The sooner you give up the 
worship of God separate from Christ, 
the better for you. Think of the 
Jehovah you manufacture and of the 
beautiful Christ. An ; time you attempt 
to make a God beyond Christ, you 
murder the whole thing. God alone can 



worship God. It is not given to man, 
and any attempt to worship Him 



beyond His ordinary manifestations will 



be dangerous to mankind. Keep close 



to Christ if you want salvation; He is 



higher than any God that you can 



imagine. If you think that Christ was a 
man, do not worship Him, but as soon 
as you can realize that He is God, wor- 
ship Him. Those who say He was a 
man and then worship Him, commit 
blasphemy; there is no half-way house 
for you ; you must take the whole 
strength of it. “He that hath seen the 
Son hath seen the Father,” and without 
seeing the Son, you cannot see the 
Father. It would be only tall talk and 
frothy philosophy and dreams and 
speculations; but if you want to have 
a hold on spiritual life cling close to 
God as manifest in Christ. 

Philosophically speaking, there was 
no such human being living as Christ 
or Buddha; we saw God through them. 
In the Quran, Mohammed again and 
again repeats that Christ was never 
crucified, it was a semblance; no one 

could crucify Christ. 
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The lowest state of philosophical God is absolute; we cannot see God in 

religion is Dualism; the highest form His absolute nature, we can only speak 

is the Triune state. Nature and the of that as “not this, not this”. Yet we 

human soul are interpenetrated by God, can get certain qualities as the nearest 

and this we see as the Trinity of God, approach to God. First is existence, 

nature, and soul. At the same time you second is knowledge, third is bliss very 

catch a glimpse that all these three are much corresponding to your Father, 

products of the One. Just as this body Son, and Holy Ghost. Father is the 

is the covering of the soul, so this soul existence out of which everything comes ; 

is, as it were, the body of God. As Son is that knowledge. It is in Christ 

I am the soul of nature so is God the that God will be manifest. God was 

soul of my soul. You are the centre everywhere, in ail beings, before Christ, 

through which you see all nature in but in Christ we became conscious of 

which you are. This nature, soul, and Him. This is God. The third is bliss, 

God make one individual being, the the Holy Spirit. As soon as you get 

universe. Therefore they are a unity, this knowledge you get bliss. As soon 

yet at the same time they are separate, as you begin to have Christ within you, 

Then there is another sort of Trinity you have bliss, and that unifies the 

which is much like the Christian Trinity, three. 



THE UPLIFT OF RURAL INDIA 

By The Editor 



I 

The population of India has been 

growing in recent years at a very rapid 
rate without a corresponding rise in 
production and income. It has increas- 
ed by nearly 100 million or 39 per cent, 
in the last fifty years between 1881 and 
1981. Out of the total population, 
89 per cent, live in villages, there 
being 696,831 villages against 2,575 
towns in the whole of India. According 
to the Census of 1891, the population 
dependent on agriculture was 59.8 per 
cent. It rose to 71.8 per cent, in 1911 
and to 78 per cent, ha 1981. These 
figures go to show that three out of every 
four persons in India earn their liveli- 
hood from the land. If we compare 
notes with some of the progressive 
countries of the world, we find that 
during various years between 1921 and 



1931, England and Wales had 7.1 per 
cent, of the total working population 
employed in agriculture, fishing etc ; 
U.S.A., 22.0 ; Canada, 81.2 ; Germany, 
80.5; France, 38.8; Japan, 50.3; and 
India, 67.2. 

It is thus obvious that the Indian 
cultivator is the mainstay of the eco- 
nomic well-being of the country. The 
rural problems of India should therefore 
be solved as early as possible for 
strengthening and safeguarding the eco- 
nomic future of the country. It is more 
necessary at the present than ever, as 
the world conditions are undergoing 
great changes in economic structure and 
outlook. The Report of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture in India 
(1928) observes : “If the inertia of 
centuries is to be overcome, it is essen- 
tial that all the resources at the disposal 
of the State should be brought to bear 
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on the problem of rural uplift. What 
is required is an organized and sustain- 
ed effort by all those departments whose 
activities touch the lives and the sur- 
roundings of the rural population.” 

n 

The poverty of the rural population 
in India is colossal in its magnitude. The 
life of an average cultivator is as miser- 
able and wretched as can be imagined. 
With the speedy growth of population 
from generation to generation the land 
has been divided into fragmented hold- 
ings. The average holding in agricul- 
ture is 4 acres, whereas an economic 
holding should be 6 if wet, and 40 if 
dry. In 1921, there were on an aver- 
age 2.2 acres of cultivation per worker 
in Bengal and about 8 acres m the major 
provinces except Bombay, North-West 
Frontier Province, and the Punjab 
where the average was said to be 10 \ 
acres. The excessive pressure on land 
is one of the most depressing conditions 
in the villages of India. It is more 
keen because there is not the diversity 
of occupations and because the teeming 
millions depend upon agricultural land 
as the chief means of support. 

Some think of introducing scienti- 
fic practices and modern methods to 
improve the agricultural condition of 
India. But the holdings are so small 
that scientific methods cannot be profit- 
ably applied to increase production and 
income. Besides this, scientific agricul- 
ture involves the use of costly imple- 
ments and improved manure which the 
poor peasantry can hardly dream of pur- 
chasing. Abject poverty has not only 
been a bar to any progress in agricul- 
ture, but has brought forth a number 
of difficulties that have added to the 
complete ruin of rural India. Mr. K. 
Krishna Iyengar points out in his recent 
book on Indian Civics : * ‘The root 
causes for this state of things have 



been : (1) the decay of industries which 
have resulted in an abnormal pressure 
on land, (2) the disintegration of the 
village community by a modern govern- 
ment which has made the Patel and the 
Shanbhog or headman and accountant 
Government servants, introduced the 
ryotwari system of land tenure and a 
tortuous system of law and justice, and 
which collects its dues directly from 
each pattadar instead of from the village 
as a whole, and (8) the disappearance 
in most cases and the displacement of 
the old landed aristocracy 5 *. 

Over and above poverty, there is the 
appalling extent of illiteracy prevailing 
among the peasantry, on account of 
which they cannot take any forward 
steps to better their condition by the 
improved methods of the day. Want 
of sanitation has rendered them victims 
of various epidemics and the general 
condition of their physique has enor- 
mously deteriorated. In addition to 
these, they are enmeshed in debt and 
at the same time have to pay taxes too 
heavy for them, which again are collect- 
ed with mechanical regularity and in- 
human severity. Then there are natur- 
al calamities such as drought, floods, 
and famines which visit numberless 
villages of every province in India and 
they have become almost annual occur- 
rences. 

On account of over-population, the 
soil of India during the last hundred 
years has been used for the supply of 
grain. This has led to the continual 
decrease in the grazing land of the coun- 
try, which has terribly told upon the life 
of the Indian eattle. The scanty supply 
of milk has consequently necessitated 
the withdrawal of milk from the diet of 
the poor villagers, the majority of whom 
are vegetarians either by choice or from 
necessity. The absence of milk from 
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diet has added to the already declining 
state of their health and it has increased 
the death rate in the Indian villages. 
This too is one of the reasons why 
the infantile mortality in India has 
superseded that of any other country 
in the world. The breeding of good 
milch kine has been suggested as 
a remedy thereof. But it is useless if 
there be not the supply of sufficient 
fodder for them. In a recent circular 
to the Governors of provinces, Lord 
Linlithgow, the present Viceroy, while 
commendirg the important problem of 
cattle-breeding as a means of improving 
the condition of the Indian peasantry 
observes that he is having it considered 

officially as he feels very strongly that 

% 

there is no point in trying to improve 
the breed of cattle if the fodder is not 
there for their nourishment. The pro- 
blem of meeting the fodder deficiency 
can be solved by reserving pasture lands 
in every village of India. In this con- 
nection, The Indian Social Reformer 
recently observes : “This can be done 

only by the State assuming responsibi- 
lity for seeing that no animal useful to 
husbandry dies of starvation. When 
the stud bulls have done their duty, the 
cost of maintaining the cows during the 
months of gestation is beyond the means 
of the peasantry. Many young cows 
are sent to the slaughter-house because 
their owners cannot afford to maintain 
them when they are not yielding milk. 
Unless Government or other agencies 
come to the relief of the raiyat either 
with a subsidy or by taking over the 
care of the cows for the time being, it 
is to be feared that the animals will be 
killed for food before they bring pedi- 
gree calves into the world. One thing 
leads to another, and unless the pro- 
blem is viewed and dealt with as a 
whole, the best intentioned efforts are 
liable to end in failure”. 

The encroachment on the grazing 



lands of India has been made to an 
enormous extent by the railways and 
the reserve forests. If the superfluous 
railway lands could be restored, and the 
grazing rights in the reserve forests 
could be obtained, the cattle of India 
would have had a large supply of green 
fodder. Again, there are waste lands 
all over India which lie undiscovered. 
It is the duty of the State and the pub- 
lic to find them out and utilize them for 
feeding the cattle. Agricultural experts 
are wanted to teach the people of the 
villages how to preserve the green fodder 
by modern improved methods. So if 
the question of fodder supply be taken 
seriously along with arrangements for 
good breeding, the problem of milk will 
be greatly solved. Moreover, healthy 
cattle are required for the plough and 
draught. Sanitary dwellings and veteri- 
nary aid are very much wanting for the 
protection of cattle. Thus the problem 
of cattle protection is part and parcel 
of rural reconstruction in India. So far 
as the problem of cow protection is con- 
cerned, it is not a Hindu problem alone 
but a humanitarian issue to be seriously 
considered by all the communities of 
India. Considering the close relation of 
cattle to agricultural improvement and 
rural uplift, the State and the public 
should by all means support the run- 
ning of model dairies, breeding farms, 
tanneries, and Pinjrapoles. 

IV 

The distribution of occupations in 
rural India is a problem which should 
receive great attention. In India the 
loss of occupations other than agricul- 
ture has made 73 per cent, of the total 
population live by agriculture alone. 
In industries, trade, transport, and 
administration people should engage 
themselves more and more for increas- 
ing production. Sir M. Visvesvaraya 
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observes in his Planned Economy jor 
India : “Sufficient diversity of occupa- 
tions is lacking; modern machinery and 
scientific methods have not been intro- 
duced into the country on any appreci- 
able scale to help in increasing produc- 
tion. If there were a balanced structure 
of occupations, less than half the popu- 
lation now employed in it would be 
sufficient for agriculture. In the natural 
course, the rest of that population 
should be provided with work in indus- 
tries and other occupations. It wants 
large-scale operations and the adoption 
of a multi-productional programme to 
do this. Appropriate changes should be 
effected to safeguard the country’s 
future interests in this respect.” The 
most unhappy thing is that peasants 
have lost their old occupations and 
industries. The manufacture of cloth 
used to support a good number of 
peasants m the villages of the olden 
times. But when the manufacture 
had been lost, the spinners and 
weavers lost their occupations. Cart- 
men and boatmen began to starve when 
railways and steamships usurped the 
fruits of their labour. Craftsmen, dyers, 
and carpenters had to give up their pro- 
fessions to a great extent on account of 
modern competition. The old indus- 
tries have to be revived and new indus- 
tries need to be discovered for creating 
a diversity of occupations. The upper 
classes living in villages and towns 
should patronize the home industries to 



save the rural population of India. 




The manufacture, sale, and consump- 
tion of liquor, country spirits, hemp 
drugs, and opium have demoralized the 
peasantry of India and have robbed 
them of the last vestige of their strength 
and stamina. The drink and drug evil 
has filled the cup of their misery and 
driven them to rack and ruin. If the 
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State and the public do not undertake 
the task of checking the drink and 
drug evil among the ignorant masses 
of rural India, there is no other way 
of lifting them up from the terrible 
quagmire. It is well for the State 
and the people to recollect the famous 
words of Lord Chesterfield in a speech 
delivered by him in the House of Lords 
in 1743 against the Excise and Licence 
revenue derived from intoxicating 
drinks : “Luxury, my Lords, is to be 
taxed, but vice must be prohibited. 
Let the difficulties in executing the law 
be what they will. Will you lay a tax 
on the breach of the Commandments? 
Would not such a tax be wicked and 
scandalous, because it would imply an 
indulgence to all those who would pay 
the tax? This Bill (to license liquor 
shops for the sake of revenue) contains 
the conditions, on which the people are 
to be allowed henceforth to riot in 
debauchery, licensed by law and counte- 
nanced by magistrate. . For, there is 
no doubt, but those in authority will 
be directed by their masters to assist 
in their design to encourage the con- 
sumption of that liquor, from which 
such large revenues are expected. 

“When I consider, my Lords, the 
tendency of the Bill, I find it only for 
the propagation of disease, the suppres- 
sion of Industry, and the destruction of 
mankind. I find it the most fatal engine 
that was ever pointed at a people — an 
engine, by which all those who are not 
killed will be disabled, and those who 
preserve their wits will be deprived of 
their senses.” 

Both the Hindu and the Muslim scrip- 
tures prohibit intemperance, and caste 
disciplines and public opinion are always 
against it. So prohibition is not difficult 
at all, if the State and the people want 
to introduce it for the welfare of the 
country. The United States of America 
was the first country in the modem 
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world to adopt prohibition as the 
national legislative policy. During the 
period of the prohibition law it consi- 
derably succeeded in preventing the 
making and using of intoxicants. 
American schools gave regular lessons 
on the evils of drinking and using 
narcotics. By means of educational 
organizations and anti-narcotic meetings 
the people of the country adopted plans 
for the eradication of the evils and the 
campaign was carried on from one end 
of the country to the other. Are such 
things impossible in India ? W e think it 
would be a far easier task in India , if 
the State and the public pay some atten- 
tion to the problem. The evil of gambl- 
ing and betting also can be combated 
in the same way in the villages of India. 

VI 

The adult persons of a village should 
be taught elementary lessons on the 
three R’s, home industries, hygiene, self- 
reliance, temperance, and thrift. Educa- 
tion is the only remedy for the back- 
wardness of the rural population. In 
the Japanese villages about 60 per cent, 
of the local taxes is spent on educational 
institutions in the village itself. Ar- 
rangements for recreations like occa- 
sional festivals, Jatras, Kathakat&, folk- 
dance, sports, and the physical activities 
of Akh&da should be made and en- 
couraged by the village improvement 
associations. These will create a healthy 
atmosphere in the villages of India and 
the peasantry will be saved from 
gambling, drinking, and other pernicious 
evils. By means of gradual propaganda 



through pamphlets and preaching, such 
social customs and superstitions as prove 
disastrous to the health and character 
of the villagers should be fought against. 
Thus, the village associations can do 
much by way of training the rural 
population of India. In this connection, 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya’s observations 
are noteworthy : “In the present 

circumstances of the village popula- 
tion, it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to find the money and the 
teachers for all the training indicated. 
But the people of each village group 
should do all they can by self-help, that 
is, through the activities of its most 
prominent leaders, or through pancha- 
yet$ or ad hoc communities to provide 
these facilities. The first thing that a 
village should do is to form a society 
to promote education. One such society 
should extend its activities over a 
number of villages so that the services 
of a sufficient number of intelligent men 
may be secured to carry on efficiently 
the duties expected of it. If the socie- 
ties are able to collect small sums of 
money and organize co-operative effort 
for promoting education, both theore- 
tical and practical, Government and 
local bodies might be able to give small 
grants to supplement the funds locally 
collected.” 

It is doubtful if the villagers will be 
able to help themselves if the educated 
remain in towns and cities and be 
indifferent to the welfare of the rural 
population. The time is ripe when the 
educated should go in large numbers 
to their village brethren and begin the 
work of nation-building from there. 




THE TWIN MESSAGES OF RAMAKRISHNA 



By Rev. Samuel H. Goldenson, D.D. 



It is customary to open one’s remarks 
upon occasions such as this,* by saying 
that one feels privileged to take part 
in this celebration. I shall begin in the 
usual way, for this is indeed a privilege. 
But I want to indicate immediately 
why, and in what sense you are so 
regarded. The degree in which one 
may entertain the sentiment of being 
privileged depends upon the nature, the 
importance, and the worthwhileness of 
the things that we celebrate. If I were 
invited to take part in a celebration, 
let me say, of the first pavement laid on 
Broadway, I might to some extent 
regard this as privileged, for pavements 
are great conveniences. 

But from the standpoint of the deeper 
things of life, one cannot go quite into 
an ecstasy of raptures about pavement. 
I do not know whether the principal 
streets of Athens in the fourth and fifth 
centuries before this era were paved, 
but I do know that at that time, 
Pericles and Socrates and Plato and 
Aristotle spoke and wrote great things 
in Athens ; things of the line of thought 
that has influenced the life of mankind 
until this very day. If I were, there- 
fore, invited to take a part in the cele- 
bration of the founding of the Academy 
of Plato or the Lyceum of Aristotle I 
would indeed deem it a very great 
privilege. 

Similarly, do I feel it a privilege to 
participate in recalling the life and 
teaching of a great Hindu Saint and 
Prophet, Ramakrishna. For, in human 
life, the spirit is nourished by philoso- 



* Sri Ramakrishna Birth Centenary cele- 
bration meeting held in the New York Town 
Hall, March, 1986. 



phy and religion more than by any 
other discipline, and this man, Rama- 
krishna, in his own life achieved the 
highest and noblest reaches of both of 
these departments of human thought 
and sentiment. It is not for me to go 
into detail in describing the contribu- 
tions of this great man, far there are 
others here on this very platform more 
competent than I — men who are dis- 
ciples of his, and who belong to the 
same great tradition. 

But I wish to indicate what seems to 
me to be the two outstanding lessons 
that we, of this part of the world, may 
well draw from this great Master’s 
teachings. 

One is a negation, a very important 
negation; the other is an affirmation, 
equally important. The negation is in 
his protest, in the protest of this great 
Hindu Saint against the compelling and 
all-absorbing claims of the senses and 
the appetites. May I repeat this 

sentence; the negation is the protest^ 
the honest protest against the absorbing 
and compelling claims of the senses and 
the appetites. Western civilization 

seems to be developed in one problem 
above every other, and that problem 
is how to satisfy the ever-increasing 
wants of society. All our thinking 
seems to be centered in matters which 
deal with the problems and processes 
concerned with the producing and dis- 
tributing of the means of life. Some of 
these tbings we describe, as necessities; 
others as conveniences; still others as 
luxuries. 

The great Hindu seer brushed aside 
all these things by putting the claims 
of the soul above them all. That is 
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his negation. This is not altogether 
new in the history ol mankind, but the 
important thing is that a contemporary 
of ours was able to demonstrate in an 
extreme fashion that one can find joy, 
real Joy and great satisfaction in life, 
without forever looking for the things 
that will give us bodily comforts, and 
bodily conveniences. 

Of course, it takes a great soul to be 
able to achieve so much happiness, with 
so little worldly goods. The least that 
we can learn from him — I do not say 
the most, I %ay the least — the least that 
we can learn from him is that we do 
not need as much of worldly things in 
order to get some good ont of life. X 
do not need so much of the worldly 
goods in order to give, or to get some 
good out ol life. Unfortunately, there 
are many of us who cannot think of 
getting any good out of life until after 
we have got the most of things. 

I say the least we can learn is that 
we can get some good ont of life with- 
out so many things to own and to 
possess. 

Bnt the meaning of this lesson goes 
deeper than that. If we think of the 
misunderstandings and the antagonisms 
that prevail in our midst, we shall 
realize that most of them have to do 
with the very scramble lor things. 

At this very moment in our City 
there is a strike going on. And what, 
at bottom, does this mean? It means 
that there is a conflict of interests, that 
the dissatisfaction is with the division 
of wealth and of property as in the 
strife that underlies the opposing 
interests of capital and labour. 

So in the antagonisms that prevail 
in the international world to secure the 
large material markets, and all of these 
manifestations of human restlessness, 
dissatisfaction and warfare are due to 
nothing more than the preoccupation 



with material things, and material 
success. 

The second great lesson that we may 
draw from Ramakrishna’s teaching, is 
his affirmation of the spiritual unity 
that underlies the universe. This 
affirmation is related to the negation. 
Once we discipline our minds to trans- 
cend the divisions that have to do with 
material things, then we are in a posi- 
tion to see nothing but over-arching 
unity. 

You see how the negation and the 
affirmation are related. We cannot 
have an affirmation of the universe so 
long as we live in the world of devising 
materialism. 

There are many concepts of unity, 
many expressions and approximations 
of it. At bottom we have the unity 
that is merely immunity in character. 
It is oneness as opposed to manyness, 
singularity as opposed to plurality. 
Such a unity is purely formed as all 
numerical notions are formed. 

Then there is a unity caused by what 
the scholastic writers used to describe 
as the principle of individualization ; 
things are individual in their separate- 
ness because of the uniqne place that 
they occupy in space and in time, 
becanse a thing is where nothing else 
can be at the same time, and that thing 
is always subject to influences that play 
upon itself alone; hence it is bound to 
remain separate and individual. 

Then there is a unity which is a unity 
of similarity produced by the same mould 
through which plastic things are made 
to pass. That also is a unity. When 
instead of a physical mould acting upon 
things we have a powerful human will 
forcing men to voice the same views, 
or adopting the same habits, then we 
have a kind of similarity which we des- 
cribe as regimentation. This regimenta- 
tive attitude in human conduct is- what 
is meant fay solidarity. A great many 
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people talk of solidarity. They want 
solidarity. But what is solidarity? It 
is nothing more than a mass attitude 
of obstruction or opposition to men, to 
causes, and to persons without regard 
to their merits or their rights. 

These are false unities. Next we have 
a higher unity, but not the highest still, 
the artistic unity, the unity in which 
the creative poet, or painter, or sculptor, 
produces by representing the individua- 
lity of things, the individuality of tone, 
the individuality of colour, the indivi- 
duality of form, and by bringing these 
individual things together in some happy 
and beautiful blend. That is the crea- 
tive power of genuine art. Here is the 
unity artistic in character. 

I imagine that the reason why Keats 
said that a thing of beauty is a joy 
forever is precisely because in such a 
manifestation the individual retains his 
individuality, and yet blends itself 
happily in the whole. 

And, the supreme unity within which 
is incorporated the finer elements of all 

the others is the spiritual unity. This 

* 

is the outstanding contribution of the 
great Hindu Prophet whose life and 
teachings we have come here to cele- 
brate. This unity is universal and 
eternal. It is the unity in which the 
abiding essence of being or spirit per- 
meates all things, and forms them with 
strands that link them with all things 
in the heaven above, and the earth, and 
the waters under the earth. 

With Emerson we say, “There it is ! 
There is no great and no small, and the 
thing that maketh all; where it cometh 



all things are, and it cometh every- 
where.” 

Isaiah sees this unity in its joyous 
expression when he describes it m the 
following language : “Although it is 
said, ‘I dwell in the high holy place, 
and yet also with him that is lowly 
and contrite, to revive the spirits of the 
whole and to quicken the heart of the 
contrite. * ” That is the exalted and the 
lowly brought into one single unity of 
love. 

But where are the two principles that 
Ramakrishna can join in one utterance? 
A great negation on the one hand, a 
negation of the compelling claims of 
need, material things on the one hand, 
and the affirmation of unity, the unity 
of spirit on the other. I ask, where are 
the two principles expressed in one 
utterance? And the answer forms, “It 
is found in the Scriptures, where the 
Lord reminds us, that man does not 
live by bread alone, but by all that 
goes out of the mouth of the Lord.” 
Here we have in one sentence the 
negation and the affirmation. 

May I say further that these two 
great lessons, the negation and the 
affirmation have been the lessons taught 
not only by the Hindus and in our own 
Scriptures, but also by all the universal 
saints and seers, by the men who are 
able to achieve a universal outlook and 
an inner vision, and here especially 
before us the mission of Ramakrishna 
is that he was able to embody these 
ideals supremely, in our everyday life, 
and in a manner to give us a renewed 
confidence in the ultimate trials of the 
spirit. 




THE REALITY OF SPIRITUAL LIFE 

By Dr. M. H. Syed, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 



How do we know the reality of spiri- 
tual life? By living the life that is 
needed for it, hy direct personal experi- 
ence and from the undeniable evidence 
of people who in the past as well as in 
the living present have actually experi- 
enced it. The direct experience which 
comes after- long waiting, inner struggle 
and moral cultnre, has to be preceded 
by the testimony of seers gifted with 
divine vision. We have to watch their 
life closely and keep in intimate touch 
with them to realize the marked differ- 
ence in their and m our lives ; and it will 
not be long before we discover to our 
joy and satisfaction that their inward 
serenity is never ruffled, their balance 
of mind riever disturbed, they are com- 
passionate to a degree, utterly unselfish, 
ever ready to serve their fellowmen 
without any distinction whatsoever, 
they are neither repelled by the repel- 
lent nor are they attracted by the attrac- 
tive, tfyey generally sit loose on the 
object of senses, they are will-ruled, 
their passion-nature is calmed and they 
are deeply peaceful. 

Such a life as theirs, is enough to ins- 
pire us with well-reasoned faith in the 
reality of life higher than our own. 
This faith is based not on mere hearsay, 
nor is it dogmatically imposed upon us 
by some timeworn tradition and awe- 
inspiring authority, but on the search- 
ing testimony of our critical, analytic 
and discriminative mind that has trained 
itself to weigh evidence and to test the 
value of a theoretical knowledge by its 
application to everyday life. Thus when 
we learn what is written in authentic 
books about the qualifications of a 
spiritually developed man, we test their 



truth by dispassionately and fairly exa- 
mining the life of such persons who are 
reputed to be spiritual or lay claim to 
any kind of higher life. 

The writer had a fairly good oppor- 
tunity of coming in contact with many 
Yogis, Sannyasis and Muslim Sufis and 
Mystics. He writes with a certain 
amount of personal knowledge. In 
more than half the cases he noticed 
with no little mortification that some 
of them were sadly lacking in ordinary 
moral virtues which are admittedly 
believed, and rightly too, to be un- 
compromising conditions of any advance 
in spiritual life. Some of them had not 
subdued their desire-nature, nor, suffi- 
ciently controlled their mind : whereas 
others acted quite contrary to their 
prefessions. Side by side with such 
persons who were wanting in some moral 
qualifications or other, he had the in- 
estimable privilege and great good for- 
tune to come in close touch with a few 
of them who were distinctly head and 
shoulders above the common run of 
humanity ; their moral acquisitions were 
of a secure and exalted kind, they were 
unmoved by joys and sorrows, gain or 
loss, honour and dishonour. In a word 
they completely fulfilled all the neces- 
sary conditions laid down for a spiritual 
life in the sacred scriptures of every reli- 
gion. Their actions and professions 
never contradicted each other. They 
lived up to their highest ideal. It was 
on such occasions as these and from 
the lives of such regenerated men as they 
that the reality of a truly spiritual life 
dawned on the mind oi the writer of 
these lines. Teachings in books* like 
Bhagavad-Gitd , Upanishad and Light on 
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the Path, which he thought at one time 
to be visionary and impracticable, 
utterly incapable of being translated into 
one’s actions, were seen so very deeply 
assimilated and glaringly evident in their 
everyday life. Truly speaking, they 
are the experts of the science of life and 
they should be trusted as much (if not 
more) as one trusts an expert in the 
realm of physical science. In the begin- 
ning every student of science is not cap- 
able of testing the truth or falsity or 
the comparative value of any statement 
or theory. He has to depend entirely, 
for some time to come, on the reliable 
testimony of those savants who spend 



their lifetime in patient investigation 
and research before they have direct 
knowledge. 

Thus we should have faith and trust 
in such adepts and experts in the science 
of Self as we found by our own test to 
be worthy of our imitation and a safe 
guide to our higher life. 

The success m this endeavour as in 
the domain of pure physical sciences, 
is as sure as ever. We need not only 
have faith, hope and courage but the 
will, perseverance, and what is appro- 
priately called the sublime patience of 
an investigator. 



DIFFERENT TYPES AND STAGES OF EMANCIPATION 

IN SANKARA’S SCHOOL OF VEDANTA 

By Prof. Ashoxanath Bhattacharya, Shastri, Vedantatirtha, M.A., P.R.S. 



The Advaita conceptions of Emancipa- 
tion can be broadly classified under two 
heads, — regard being had to the ques- 
tion of ways and means : 

(a) In the first place, the relative 
forms of emancipation which are attain- 
ed by means of devotion to Personal 
Godhead. 

(h) Secondly, the form of Emancipa- 
tion achieved by trans-empirical knowl- 
edge. 

The first kind is again capable of 
being subdivided into three different 
types of salvation, the variations arising 
from the nature of the object of 
worship : 

(a) In the first place, there are 
worshippers of Hiranyagarbha, the 
Demiurge, occupying a lower status 
than the Supreme Creator Isvara. 
The powers of this Demiurge are 
rather of a delegated nature, and in 



the hierarchy of created beings, he is 
regarded as the first-born and the 
most exalted person. Now, those who 
successfully follow the path of his 
worship, as prescribed in the Upani- 
shads, are translated into the abode 
of Hiranyagarbha by a graduated 
course of journey through a hierarchy 
of blessed worlds as detailed in the 
Upanishads. Now, the question arises 
whether these blessed souls who reach 
the highest heaven are liable to a 
reversion to the cycle of transmigra- 
tion. The answer to this question is 
not found on the surface. There is of 
course a definite statement of B&dar&- 
yana, based on the text of the Upani- 
shads, that these blessed souls reach 
their final union with the Highest 
Absolute after the cessation of the 
particular cycle of creation along with 
Hiranyagarbha when his term of office 
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expires . 1 But Anandagiri explicitly 
states that this holds good in the case 
of those spirits who worship the 
Highest Personal God, technically 
called the Causal Brahman (Karana 
Brahman), in md through His mani- 
festation as the Hiranyagarbha, 
technically known as the Effected 
Absolute (Karya Brahman). 

(b) Those who worship only 
Hiranyagarbha without any reference 
to his Causal Background in Isvara 
are, however, liable to revert to the 
world-order after the cessation of the 
existing cycle of creation . 2 This state 
of blessed existence cannot be strictly 
speaking called ‘salt nation* in any 
sense. It is practically on a par with 
the periodic residence in lower heavens 
attained by the worshippers of the 
particular rulers of these regions. The 
reason for this difference of fate lies 
in the fact that Ultimate Salvation 
can be achieved only through the 
Supreme Knowledge of the identity of 
the self with the Absolnte. Now, 
the worshipper of Isvara under the 
form of Hiranyagarbha has reached a 
state of spiritual progress which makes 
the dawn of the Saving Knowledge a 
matter of natural sequence, — while his 
less blessed companions revert to the 
world-order for their spiritual defici- 
ency, and failure to realize the unity 
of Hiranyagarbha with Isvara. 

(c) There is another category of 
blessed souls who worship the Highest 
Personal God directly and without 
reference to His lower forms of 

1 “Karya ty aye tadadhyakshena sahatah 
param abhidhanat” — “On the passing away 
of the effected (world of Brahman) (the souls 
go) together with the ruler of that (world) 
to what is higher than that ; on account of 
scriptural declaration.” — Br. Su. IV. 3. 10. 

2 “Imam iti viseshanat anavrttir asmin 
kalpe. Kalpantare tvavrttir iti sucyate” — 

Anandagiri, Ch. Up. Bh. Tika, IV. 15. 5. 

A. S. S., pp. 236-87. 



manifestation. Now, these persons, 
according to Sankara, find union 
(though not oneness ) with Isvara, and 
as a consequence equally share with 
Him in all His glories and blessedness, 
except the special prerogative of the 
world-business (i.e. creation and the 
like), which exclusively belongs to 
Isvara . 3 Now, though it is the high- 
est station in an individual’s life, con- 
sistent with the manifestation of his 
individuality, it is not the supreme 
form of Salvation, which is possible 
only in the merger of the individual 
into the Absolute Impersonal God. 
This Supreme Salvation is open only 
to those who have received the High- 
est Spiritual Light and realized their 
unqualified unity with the Absolute. 
But the worshippers of Personal God- 
head have got this privilege that they 
will reach beatitude in Final Release 
as a matter of course . 4 They have 
not to pass through the different 
heavens (which serve as different sta- 
tions on the way to the world of 
Hiranyagarbha) like the worshippers 
of Hiranyagarbha, and they also are 
not limited within the jurisdiction of 
Hiranyagarbha, and are not in any 
way dependent upon the fate of 
Hiranyagarbha for their release. So 
the worshippers of Isvara reach a 
level of existence much higher and 
much more perfect than those of 
Hiranyagarbha. But still it is a 
lower state of perfection in comparison 
with the Final Release which means 
absolute identity with Unqualified 
Brahman in whom May&, the principle 
of limitation, has no existence. 

3 “Jagadvyaparavarjam prakaran&d asan- 
nihitatvac ca” — Br. Su. IV. 4. 17. 

4 “Samyagdarsanavidhvastatamasam tu 
nityasiddhanirvanaparayananam siddhai- 
vanavrttih. Tadasrayenaiva hi saguna- 
saran&nam apy anavrttisiddhir iti > ’ — San. 
Bh. under the Sutra — ‘ ‘ Ana vrttihsabd&d 
anavrttih sabdat” — Br. Su. IV. 4. 22. 




